INTRODUCTION
of contention as she was five hundred years ago. Students
of mysticism, and of psycho-analysis, may dispute
whether she really had not read too much of the revela-
tions of St. Bridget.
But when we leave Margery's revelations for the story
of her adventures, we can hardly deny that students of
English literature and of English history have every
reason to be grateful to her. A full discussion of the light
she throws upon contemporary life would fill a book at
least as long as her own. But the subject may be illus-
trated by considering what we are told about her inter-
views with Philip Repington, bishop of Lincoln, and with
Thomas Arundel, archbishop of Canterbury.
Philip Repington had been one of the stoutest of
Wiclif's supporters at Oxford, and had got into very
serious trouble as a Lollard. But, in 1382, he publicly
abjured his heresies. From that time on, he remained a
pillar of orthodoxy. He was restored to his place in the
schools of Oxford; he became abbot of his old monastery
of St. Mary, Leicester, and for three years he was
Chancellor of the University of Oxford. He was an
intimate friend of Henry IV, and very frankly reproved
that king for not carrying out the reforms which he had
promised, upon his happy entrance into the kingdom of
England. Far from resenting this reproof, Henry, after
his victory at Shrewsbury, made proclamation through
his^ army that, if there were any servant of the Abbot of
Leicester present, he should report himself; immediately
a servant came forward, and through him Henry sent
the ring from his own finger, to announce to the Lord
Philip, abbot of Leicester, that the King lived, and had
obtained victory over his enemies, blessed be God.
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